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TADMOR IN THE DESERT. 


(Continued from page 223.) 


Many inscriptions have been found at Palmyra, which 
have occupied much of the attention of the learned; and 
ay far as any thing certain could be derived from them, 
there is no doubt but they have tended very considerably 
to the elucidation of ancient history, 

In the neighborhood are some salt marshes; and with 
the adjacent country a trade is carried on in kelp from 
Tripoli in Syria. There are two Arab tribes almost equal- 
ly powerful ; one of them, called Annecy, remarkable for 
the finest horses in the world. They possess the country 
to the south-west, at the back of Libanus, about Bozrah, 
and southward towards the borders of Arabia Petreeay, 
and Mount Horeb. The other tribe, named Mowalli, in-, 
habit the plain, east from Damascus to the Euphrates, and 
north to near Aleppo. They are fewer in number than 
the Annecy, but better soldiers; and their breed of hors-, 
es not greatly inferior. Palmyra stands about fifty leagues 
south-east of Aleppo, as many north-east from Damascus, 
and twenty leagues west of the great river Euphrates. . 

Though the neighboring towns now in ruins afford 
some remains of luxury and opulence, yet in these res- 
pects they are much inferior to Palmyra, which was un- 
doubtedly very ancient. A French Author says, “ the 
two springs of fresh water it possesses, were, above all, a 
powerful inducement, in a desert every where else so 
parched and barren. These, doubtless, were the two 
principal motives which drew the attention of Solomon, 
and induced that commercial prince to carry his arms so 
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remote from the limits of Judea.” “ He built strong walls 
there, (says the historian Josephus,) to secure himself in 
the possession, and named it Tadmor, which signifies the 
lace of palm trees.” Hence, it has been inferred, that 
lomon. was its first founder; but we should, from this 
passage, be rather led to conclude that it was already a 
place of known importance. The palm trees he found 
there are not the trees of uninhabited countries. Prior to 
the days of Moses, the journeys of Abraham and Jacob 
from Mesopotamia into Syria, sufficiently prove a commu- 
Rication between these countries, which must soon have 
made Palmyra flourish. The cinnamon and pearls men- 
tioned in the time of the Hebrew legislator, demonstrate a 
‘trade with India and the Persian Gulph, which must have 
been carried on’by the Euphrates and Palmyra. At this 
distance of time, when the greater part of the monuments of 
these early ages have perished, we are liable to form incor- 
rect opinions concerning the state of these countries in those 
remote times, and are the more easily deceived, as we 
admit, as historical facts, antecedent events of an entirely 
different character. If we observe, however, that men in 
all ages are united by the same interests and the same 
desires, we cannot help concluding, that a commercial 
intercourse must have been nearly the same with that of 
modern times. Without, therefore, going higher than the 
reign of Solomon, the invasion of Tadmor by that prince 
is sufficient alone to throw a great light on the history of 
this city. ‘The king of Jerusalem would never have carri- 
ed his attention to so distant and detached a spot, without 
some powerful motive of interest ; and this interest could, 
it seems, be no other than that of an extensive commerce, 
of ahich this place was already the emporium. This 
ecommerce extended itself to India, and the Persian Gulph 
was the principal point of union. 
From the nature of the commodities, from the requisite 


assistance of the Syrians, and other forcible arguments, 
the probability is, that the Persian Gulph was the centre 
of the most ancient commerce of the eastern world; and 
that it was with a view of obtaining a shorter route, by 
means of the Euphrates, that Solomon torned his attention 
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to Tadmor, distant but three days journey from it, We 
may even reasonably conjecture, when we reflect on the 
revolutions of the following ages, that this commerce be- 
came a principal cause of those various wars in lower Asia, 
for which the barrea chronicles of those early times as- 
sign no motives If, after the reign of Solomon, the As- 
syrians of Nineveh turned their ambitious views towards 
Chaldea, and the lower part of the Euphrates, it was with 
the intention to approach that great source of opulence, 
the Persian Gulph. If Babylon, from being the vassal of 
Nineveh, in a short time became her rival, and the seat 
of a new empire, it was because her situation rendered 
her the emporium of this lucrative trade ; in short, if the 
kings of this great city waged perpetual wars with Jerusa- 
lem and Tyre, their object was not only to despoil these 
cities of their riches, but to prevent their invading their 
trade by the way of the Red Sea. An historian who has 
informed us, that Nebuchadnezzar, before he laid siege to 
Jerusalem, took possession of Tadmor, clearly indicates 
that the latter city acted in concert with the two neigh- 
boring capitals. Their gradual decline became, under 
the Persian Empire, and the successors of Alexander, the 
efficient cause of the sudden greatness of Palmyra in the 
time of the Parthians and Romans; she then enjoyed a 
long peace for many centuries, which allowed her inhab- 
itants to erect those monuments of opulence, whose ruins 
we still admire. If the former observations showed the 
connexion of this remote spot with a more populous coun- 
try, these remarks explain the cause of the renovation, 
and of the magnificence of this city. Our author’s re- 
marks, are at least, probable, and are, in our opinion, very 
convincing. 

There is, however, no authentic history of Palmyra, 
till after the captivity of the Roman emperor Valerian, by 
the Persians. It is first mentioned by the Roman histori- 
ans, as a place which Mark Antony attempted to plunder, 
upon pretence that it had not observed a just neutrality 
between Parthia and Rome. There is still a considerable 
spot of good soil next the town, and on the hills; and 
even in the wilderness there were palm and fig trees, some 

22* 
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of whieh remained till the Jatter end of the seventeenth 
century, though not one is now to be found. 

Little is known concerning the fortunes of Palmyra, 
since the time of Mahomet, except that it was considered 
asa place of strength; and that in the twelfth century 
there were 2000 Jews in it. With respect to the ruins, 
they appear to be of two different and distinct periods: 
the oldest are so far decayed, as not to admit of mensura- 
tion, and look as if they had been reduced to that state by 
the hand of time: the others appear to have been broken 
dnto fragments by violence. Of the inscriptions, none are 
earlier than the birth ef Christ, and tone are later than 
the destruction of the city by Aurelian, except one, which 
mentions Dioclesian. 

Mr. Wood is of opinion, that the face of the country 
which surrounds Palmyra, was always the same; but 
though Palmyra was always said to be situated in a wil- 
derness, it does not follow that the wilderness was always 
of the same extent: it is more likely, that when Palmyra 
was first settled, the rich soil mentioned by Pliny, extended, 
much farther ; for, whatever were the reasons for making 
a settlement there, Palmyra can scarcely be supposed to 
have invited a greater number of people than it could feed. 
The palm and fig trees that were formerly found on the 
hills, and in the borders of the desert, that are now totally 
barren, confirm this opinion. Mr. Wood observes, that 
while he was there, a whirlwind happened, which took up 
such quantities of sand as quite darkened the sky; this 
sand, therefore, might by degiees encroach upon the fers 
tile environs of Palmyra, and reduce the number of inhab- 
itants as it reduced their sustenance, till the few wretched 
families only were left who found it difficul* to furnish food 
for Mr. Wood and his company, though they did not con- 
tinue longer than a fortnight with them. It will also ap- 
pear from history, that what is supposed to have happen- 
ed there has happened at other places, where sueh an 
event was much less probable. On the sea coast, im the 
neighborhood of St. Pob. de Leon, in Lower Bretagne, in 
France, there is a considerable tract of lind, which before 
the year 1666 was inhabited, but which was rendered upin- 
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babitable by a sand, which encroaching every year, covers 
ed it to the depth of above twenty feet. In the year 1718, 
it had advanced ‘more than six leagues, and within one 
league of St. Pel; so that it was then thought probable 
that the town would of necessity be abandoned. 


ee 


HELON’S PILGRIMAGE TO JERUSALEM. 


THE PILGRIMAGE. 


At the first crowing of the cock, all was in motion ; 
their host was making the last arrangements for his de- 
parture, the neighbours entered to announce that thé 
march was about to begin. Refreshments were offered to 
the travellers, and especially to Elisama ; but he declared 
with earnestness that, even amidst the idolaters of Egypt, 
he had scarcely ever wllowed himself to taste food early in 
a morning, and much less would he do so in Israel, and in 
the city of David, and on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. The 
commotion in the street became greater and greater, and it 
was scarcely dawn, when they set forth. All the doors of 
the houses were open, all the roofs were covered with per- 
sons watching their departure. Helon, as he passed 
through the streets of Hebron in the ruddy light of the 
dawn, and by the palm trees at tle gate, was remind- 
ed that Hebron was one of the oldest cities in the 
world, even older than Zoan in Egypt ;* that it had been 
conquered by Joshua, aud given asa portion to Caleb, the 
bravest and most faithful of the explorers of the land ;t 
that it had afterwards become a city of the priests, an 
had been for seven years the residence of David; that it 
had been taken by the Idumeans, and reconquered by the 
Maccabees,i and once more incorporated with Judah, But 
when he had passed the gate, and gained a view of the 
lovely valley full of vineyards and corn-fields, and looked 
around on the region where patriarchs had tended their 


* Numb. xiii. 22, 4 Josh. xiv. 14. 2 1 Mae. v. 4. 
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flocks and piched their tents, and lived in friendly com- 
manion with Jehovah, all the high and enthusiastic feel- 
ings of the preceding day were renewed in his mind. 
From all the cross-roads, men, women, and children were 
Streaming towards the highway to Jerusalem. They had 
scarcely proceeded a sabbath day’s journey, when they 
saw the grove of terebinths ; cymbals, flutes, and psalins 
resounded from the midst of it, and hundreds were stand- 
ing under the turpentine-tree of Abraham, a tree of im- 
mense size and wide-spreading branches. Helon entered 
the grove of Mamre with feelings of religious veneration. 
Here Abraham had dwelt, here the angels had appeared to 
him; beneath these trees Isaac had been promised, and 
the rite of circumcision instituted ; here Ishmael had been 
born, and driven from his father’s tent; and not far off 
was the cave of Macpelah, where Abraham and Sarah, 
Isaac and Rebecca, Jacob and Leah were buried.* And 
on this spot, consecrated by so many recollections, the 
children of these patriarchs were now preparing to depart, 
on their festal pilgrimage to Jerusalem. The occasionand 
the place seemed to banish from all hearts every other 
feeling but piety and good-will; mutual greetings were 
exchanged ; friends and relations sought each other out, 
and associated themselves for the journey, and all faces 
beamed with joy. “It is time to set out,” said some of 
the elders to the judge of Hebron: “already has the 
priest asked the watchman on the temple, Does it begin to 
be light towards Hebron ?” The priests and elders led 
the procession ; the people followed, and the slaves with 
the camels were placed in the midst of them, the Levites 
had distributed themselves with their instruments among 
the multitude, and as they set forward they sung this 


psalm : 


How am I glad when they say unto me, 

I will go up to the house of Jehovah! 

My foot hath stood already in thy gates, O Jerusalem ! 
Jerusalem, thou beautifully built ; 

Chief city, where all unite together ! 

Thither do the tribes go up, 


* Gen. xiii. 18. ; xviii. 1.; xxviii. 17 
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Phe tribes of Jehovah to the festival of remembraset, 
To praise the name of Jehovah. 

There are the thrones of judgment, 
The thrones of the house of David, 
Pray for the peace of Jerusalem ; 

May they prosper that love thee ! 
Peace be in thy walls, 

Prosperity in thy pelaces! 

For my brethren and companion’s sake, 
I wish thee peace ! 

For the sake of the temple of our God, 
I bless thee with good.---Ps. cxzii. 


It is impossible to conceive of the soul-felt exultation 
with which this psalm was sung, and of its effect on old 
and young. 

The youths and maidens bounded for joy, and tears of 
pleasure stood in the eyes of the aged, Those who were 
going up for the first time to the festival, looked and lis- 
tened to those who had already been there, as if to hear 
from them an explanation of the full meaning of what 
they sung. The old heard in these festive acclamations 
the echo of their own youthful joys, and while their hearts 
swelled with the remembrance of the feelings of their ear- 
liest pilgrimage, they beat yet higher with gratitude to Je- 
Pes who had permitted thera in their grey hairs, to be- 
hold such glorious days for Israel, the Syrian tyranny over- 
thrown, and Hyrcanus seated on the throne, 

Sublime are the acclamations of a people freed from a 
foreign yoke! But here was more, It was the fraternal 
union of a whole people, in the holiest bond of a common 
faith, going up to appear before the altar of Jehovah, and 
to commemorate the won‘ers of love and mercy which he 
had manifested towards their forefathers. They seemed 
a bend of brothers. “ In Alexandria,” said Heloa, “ Jew 
is agaist Jew, and family against family—brt here is one 
holy people, loving each other as the children of one Is- 
tea joint heirs of one great and blessed name.” Every 
one had bidden adieu to the occupations and the anxieties 
of ordinary life. They had come to give thanks and to 
pray, and no sounds but those of thankfulness and prayer 
were heard among them. The hostilities and alienations 
produced by self-love and the collision of interests appear- 
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ed to have been left at home, and the general joy disper- 
sed every melancholy feeling which an individual might 
have been disposed to indulge. 

It was a beautiful sight, when the procession came from 
the plain among the hills. The rocky wails, between 
which their path sometimes lay, re-echoed with their songs. 
Helon withdrew a little from the line, to an eminence 
which commanded a view in both directions, and could 
see the train, covering both the ascent and the descent of 
the hill, spreading over the plain, and winding like a 
wreath around the hill beyond. 

In every town and village to which they came, they 
Were received with shouts of joy. Before the doors of 
the houses stood tables with dates, honey, and bread. New 
crowds of persons, dressed in their holiday attire, were 
waiting at the junction of the roads, in the fields, and at 
the entrance of the towns, and joined themselves to the 
long procession. Here and there before the houses, in the 
fields or in the vineyards, stood an unclean person, or a 
woman, or a child, who had been compelled to remain at 
home, and who replied with tears to the salutation of the 
passing multitude. It seemed as if the people carried all 
joy with them from the country to Jerusalem, and only 
sorrow was left for those who remained behind. Before a 
house in Bethshur, stood a fine boy of ten years oid, 
Tears streamed from his large dark eyes, and the open 
features of his noble countenance had an expression of 
profound grief. His mother was endeavouring to comfort 
him, and to lead him back into the court, assuring him that 
his father would take him the next time. But the boy lis- 
tened neither to her consolation nor her promises, and con- 
tinued to exclaim, “ O father, father, let me go to the tem- 

le ! I know all the psalms by heart.” He stretched out 
is arms to the passers-by in earnest entreaty, and hap- 
pening to see among them a man of the neighbourhood 
whom he knew, he flew to him, and clinging to his girdle 
and his upper garment, besought him with tears to take 
him with him, till the man, moved by his earnestness, 
asked his mother to allow him to go, promising to take 
care of him till he sheuld find ont his father. 
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“ And this,’ said Helon, “ is the object of children’s 
longing in Israel ; so early does the desire of keeping the 
festival display itself! Brought up in Palestine, he felt it 
would have been with him exactly as: with the child. 

They now passed through a wood and then descended 
a lofty hill whose slope was wholly covered with vines. In 
the valley before them lay the pools of Solomon. They 
slackened their pace, and the following psalm was sung : 


How lovely are thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts ! 

My soul longeth and fainteth for the courts of the Lord, 
My heart and my flesh cry out for the living God. 

As the bird that findeth her house, 

As the swallow, a nest for her young, 

So I thine altars, O Lord of hosts, 

My king and my God ! 

Blessed are they that dwell in thy house ; 

They are still praising Thee ; 

Blessed is the man who placeth his confidence in Thee. 
And thinketh of the way to Jerusalem ! 

Should they pass through the valley of sorrow 

They find it full of springs. 

Blessings be on him who goeth before them, 

They increase in strength as they go on, 

Till they appear before God in Zion. 

O Lord of hosts, hear my prayer ! 

Give ear, O God of Jacob ! 

O God, our shield, look down, 

Behold the face of thine anointed ! 

A day in thy courts is better than a thousand. 

I had rather be a door keeper in the house of God 
Than dwell in the tents of wickedness. 

For Jehovah our God is a sun and a shield; 

Jehovah giveth grace and glory, 

No good thing will he withhold from them that walk sprightly. 
O Lord of Hosts, 

Blessed is the man that trusteth in Thee!—Ps. Ixxxiv. 


They were now arrived at the pools of Solomon, into 
which the brvok Etham was received, and which had for- 
merly supplied Jerusalem with water, by means of a costly 
aqueduct. The three pools lay on different levels, one be- 
low another, on a sloping ground. Around each was a 
doyble row of noble palms, in which the whole of this spot 
abounded. Here, beside the springs, and in the refreshing 
shade of the trees, the pilgrims encamped to rest at noon. 
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They had accomplished twenty-six sabbath-day’s journeys 
and ten vet remamed. 

This aqueduct of Solomon’s was a stupendous work. 
The fountain of Etham, whose waters the pools received, 
was about one bundred and fifty paces above them. The 
pools were of an oblong form, the highest one hundred and 
sixty, the second two hundred, the lowest two hundred and 
twenty paces in length, and all ninety paces in breadth. 
The celebrated gardens of Solomon lay beneath these res- 
ervoirs, and were a work equally admirable in their kind. 
They tay in a rocky valley, enclosed by high hills, and were 
five hundred paces long and two hundred broad, A soli- 
tude, which had nothing in it w:ld or savage, made them a 
delightful retreat. In the stillness of this glen, amidst fruit- 
trees of every variety, the king might find a noble recrea- 
tion from the cares of royalty, From these extraordinary 
gardens Solomon deiived his imagery, when he said, “ A 
garden enclosed is my sister, my spouse :”* and when he 
speaks in the same passage of a spring shut up, and a foun- 
tain sealed, we are reminded of the fountain of Etham, 
which Solomon is said to have sealed with his own signet 
ring. Both may serve to explain the words of the Preach- 
er. “I made me great works, I builded me houses, I plan- 
ted me vineyards; I made me gardens and orchards, and I 
planted trees in them of all kinds of fruit; I made me pools 
of water to water therewith the woed of green trees.”t 
Both the reservoirs and the aqueduct appeared, by the soli- 
dity of their construction, to have been designed to last for 
ever, and were worthy of the king by whom they were 
made, and of his times, of which the Book of Chronicles 
declares, that “Silver was in Jerusalem like stones.” 
Our travellers blessed his memory, as they drank, beneath 
the shade of the palms, the refreshing draught of the cool 
sock water, It was just mid-day, the heat of the sun was 
antense, and all longed for repose and cvolness. 

Behind a hill the walls of Tekouh were discerned in the. 
distance, and beyond it the desert of Tekoah, the free pas- 
ture of the bees, for whose honey the town was celebrated. 
* Does not this scene remind thee of the prophet-herdsman 


* Canticles iv. 12. ¢ Eccl.ii.4. | {~ 2 Chron. ix. 27. 
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of Tekoah?” said Elisama to Helon. “How should it 
not,” replied Helon, “ when I see his prophecy almost ful- 
filled before my eyes ?”* 


Iu that day will I raise up the fallen tabernacle of David, 

And close up its breaches, and raise up its ruins, 

And build it afresh as in the days of old, 

That they may conquer the remnant of Edom, 

And of all nations whom I will consecrate to myself, 

Saith Jehovah who deeth this. 

Behold the day cometh, saith Jehovah, 

When the ploughman shail overtake the reaper, 

And the treader of grapes him that soweth seed, 

And the mountains shall drop sweet wine, 

And all the hills shall stream. 

I will bring back the captivity of my people Israel, 

Aud they shall build the desolate cities, 

And plant vineyards and drink the wine thereof, 

They shall make gardens and eat the fruit of them, 

And I will plant tnem firmly in their land, 

And they shall no more be plucked out of their land which 
I have given them, 

Saith the Lord thy God. 


They waited another hour in this pleasant valley, till the 
great heat of noon was moderated. During this time some 
youths came to Helon, and said to him, “ Though you 
speak our language you are not a youth of Judah, your 
turban betrays you.” Helon informed them that he was 
an Aramean Jew, a native of Alexandria indeed, but one 
who had chosen Jerusalem, in preference to Leontopolis. 
They acknowledged him with joy as one of themselves, 
and invited him to accompany them in a walk around the 
encampment. Helon gladly accepted the offer. 

What a multitude of interesting groups presented them- 
selves on every side, as they wandered from one palm tree 
to another! Every party as they passed offered them 
wine, mead, honey, dates and the like, and greeted them 
with friendly words. Boys had insinuated themselves 
among the circles of the men, and listened, with fixed eyes 
and open mouth, to every word which they uttered respec- 
ting Jerusalem and the festival. The boy whom Helon 


* Amos ix. 11. 


Vol. VIII. No. 8. 23 
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had seen weeping so bitterly before the solitary house, had 
found out his father, was lying in his lap and repeating to 
him the psalms which he had learnt. A group of maidens 
were listening to a description of the magnificent vestments 
of the high-priest. They past by a company of men, who 
were speaking of the heroic deeds of Hyreanus and the 
Maccabees, and rejoicing that Kdom and Samaria had been 
made subject by him to Israel. One feeling of joy perva- 
ded all bosoms, but it expressed itself in various ways, ac- 
cording to the age or sex of each. 


—_——_ 


THE MOLE. 


Tue strong short legs of the mole, the palmated feet 
armed with sharp nails, the pig-like nose, the teeth, the 
velvet coat, the small external ear, the sagacious smell, the 
sunk protected eye, all conduce tothe utilities, or to the 


safety, of its underground life. It is a special purpose, 
specially consulted throughout. The form of the feet fix- 
es the character of the animal. They are so many shov- 
els: they determine its action to that of rooting in the 
ground; and every thing about its body agrees with this 
destination. The cylindrical figure of the mole, as well as 
the compactness of its form, arising from the terseness of 
its limbs, proportionally lessens its labor ; hecause, accord- 
ing to its bulk, it thereby requires the least possible quan- 
tity of earth to be removed for its progress. It has nearly 
the same structure of the face and jaws as a swine, and 
the same office for them.—The nose is sharp, slender, ten- 
dinows, strove ; with a pair of nerves going down to the 
end of it. The plush covering which, by the smothness, 
closeness, and polish of the short pile that composes it, re- 
jects the adhesion of almost every species of earth, de- 
fends the animal from cold and wet, and from the impedi- 
ment, whicl: it would experience by the mould sticking to 
its body. From soils of all kinds the little pioneer comes 
forth bright and clean. Inhabiting dirt, it is, of all ani- 
mals, the neatest. 
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But what I have always most admired in the mole, is its 
eyes. This animal occasionally visiting the surface, and 
wanting, for its safety and direction, to be informed when 
it does so, or when it approaches it, a perception of light 
was necessary. I do not know that the clearness of sight 
depends at all upon the size of the organ. What is gain- 
ed by the largeness or prominence of the globe of the 
eye, is width in the field of vision. Such a capacity would 
be of no use to an animal which was to seek its food in the 
dark. The mole did not want to look about it ; nor would 
a large advanced eye have been easily defended from the 
annoyance, to which the life of the animal must constantly 
expose it. How indeed was the mole working its way un- 
der ground, to guard its eyes at all? In order to meet this 
difficulty, the eyes are made scarcely larger than the head 
of a corking pin; and these mioute globules are sunk so 
deep in the skull, and lie so sheltered within the velvet of 
its covering, as that any contraction of what may be called 
the eye-brows, not only closes up the apertures which lead 
to the eyes, but presents a cushion, as it were, to any 
sharp or protruding substance, which might push against 
them. This aperture, even in its ordinary state, is like a 
pin hole in a piece of velvet, scarcely pervious to loose 
particles of earth. 

Observe then, in this structure, that which we call rela- 
tion. There is no natural connexion between a small sunk 
eye and a shovel palmated foot. Palmated feet might have 
been joined with goggle eyes; or small eyes might have 
been joined with feet of any other form. What was ix, 
therefore, which brought them together in, the mole? 
That which brought together the barrel, the chain, and the 
fusee, in a watch ; design: and design, in both cases, in- 
ferred, from the relation which the parts bear to one an- 
other in the prosecution of a common purpose.—Paley. 
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EVIDENCES OF .CONVERSION.—No. VI. 
VISIBLE MORALITY. 


Ir is readily admitted, that a moral life is essential te 
evidence of conversion in all cases, in which opportanity 
is given to collect evidence of the change in subsequent 
periods of life. They who indulge the hope that they are 
new creatures in Christ, must live in a manner correspon- 
ding with this hope, in order to secure even the charitable 
opinion of fellow beings. Strictly speaking, morality is 
conformity te the law of God, and a moral life is a life of 
obedience to the revealed will of God. It is to be expec- 
ted, that every true convert will maintain morality in this 
sense, and that in his outward conduct he will have respect 
to the requisitions of God’s law, remembering that they 
extend to his motives and principles of action. In this 
view of the subject, outward morality is the fruit of piety, 
which will always be found in a greater or less degree in 
the life of every true convert. 

But morality is often used to denote merely decent out- 
ward conduct, without any respect tp the state of the heart. 
According to the decision of the world, men are moral, 
who demean themselves as good members of civil society. 
If they are not Sabbath breakers, nor profane swearers, 
nor liars, nor perjured persons, nor notoriously abandon- 
ed to vice in some other form, they will be called moral 
mer by this standard. But this kind of morality, though 
estimable in society, is no certain evidence of personal pi- 
ety, and may be maintained wholly on selfish principles. 
He who looks not -beyond this life; who consults merely 
his good in this world, will maintain a decent outward con- 
duct: it is necessary to reputation, to success in business, 
to influence in society, and without it no one can have a 
claim to good standing in civil society. He who has no 
respect for revealed religion, no reverence for the authori- 
ty and law of God, will lead a decent moral life, if he suit- 
ably consults his own interests in the world. Atheists and 
Deists, while they demean themselves as members of civi! 
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society, lay in their claim to morality, and many who are 
at heart and in conduct opposed to the leading and distin- 
guishing truths of the Bible, think highly of their morality. 
Some, who are correct in their speculative belief, and very 
moral in their lives, feel and acknowledge that their out- 
ward decent conduct is no evidence of grace in their hearts. 
It is evident that many considerations in this life may se- 
cure individuals in courses of decent outward living, mere- 
ly from selfish principles. The Scribes and Pharisees 
whom Christ reproved, placed an high estimate on_ their 
morality. It was in their view to be regarded as evidence 
of piety, not to be doubted: and it is to be feared that many 
at this day, place similar confidence in their moral lives, 
supposing themselves to be Christians, while strangers te 
vital godliness. But how did Christ treat the Pharisees ? 
Did he commend them as righteous? Far from this :—He 
compared them to whited sepulchres, which were beauti- 
ful in outward appearance, but inwardly were loathsome ; 
he also pronounced them a generation of vipers, saying, 
how can ye escape the damnation of hell?” We have no 
reason to conclude that outward morality is any more evi- 
dence of piety now, than in the days of our Lord’s ministry. 
And it is probable that were he to appear again in the flesh, 
he would pronounce the same decision on the moral lives 
of many under the Gospel, which he pronounced op the 
Seribes and Pharisees. It is then unsafe to rest our hopes 
of personal salvation on this ground. Outward morality is 
commendable and of good report among men, and is to be 
encouraged ; still it is common to saiuts and sinvers, and is 
of itself no sure evidence of renewing grace. At the same 
time it is necessary to evidence, and waen properly defin- 
ed, and separated from entirely selfish principles, it is of 
use in the scale of evidence, it will be true, that the sub- 
jects of conversion will be found moral, and that their mo- 
rality will differ from that of unrenewed men in motive and 
principle. Let then young christians be careful to maintain 
lives of holiness in all their outward conduct. If they are 
satisfied with barely living so as not to be censured by the 
world, they have reason to distrust their sincerity. There 
is danger of resting in outward conduct, as a righteousness 
23* 
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when the heart is unrenewed. Probably many have de- 
ceived themselves in dependence on their moral lives. The 
reader is cautioned against ‘this mistake; he must be satisfi- 
ed that his morality is the fruit of piety, before he can safe- 
ly look upon it as evidence that his peace is made with God. 


A FALSE HOPE RELINQUISHED. 


We make the following extracts from the letter of a lady 
to a minister of our acquaintance, with the desire that other 
unsound professors of religion may thereby be excited to 
examine into the foundation of their hope. In these days, 
when, as some writer quaintly expresses it, religion walks 
in golden slippers ; the danger is great that thoughtless mul- 
titudes may follew in her train, who have no sincere delight 
in her holy services, Let such call to mind the declaration 
of the Saviour, “ Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 


“ For ten years past, (that is, feom three years after I 
made a public profession of my faith in Christ,) I have en- 
joyed no real peace when reflecting upon a future state, 
My views were dim and beclouded, I was told when I 
united with the church, that it was ‘God who changed the 
heart, by his Holy Spirit; but then, I had something to 
do:’ and this was right as far as it went. Yet I knew not 
what to do. I was told I ‘ must give up all ;’ but I did not 
know how much this all was. I imagined that my sinful 
pleasures were very near all; and that to do all the good J 
could, so that I might be saved, was giving up my heart to 
God. A public profession of love to the Saviour, I thought, 
completed my preparation for the marriage supper of the 
Lamb. With only this view, and without much fear, I liv- 
ed three years. At this time I went into an adjoining 
town to instruct a school; and this was an important peri- 
od for me. I there heard the doctrines of grace preached 
and explained in a manner entirely new to me, and { need 
not tell you, | felt a violent opposition in my heart against 
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them. Whilst I held to a change of heart, I did not know 
how deeply sin was rooted in my nature, but supposed that 
all my relatively good actions, stood for good ones in the 
sight of my heavenly Father. But it is needless for me to 
relate to you all my ideas upon these subjects. You know 
how wildly i have reasoned, and have probably pitied, and 
prayed for me, who knew not how to pray for myself. 
Five years ago I began to feel more uneasy about my spir- 
iwual state than ever before. I had gained more acquain- 
tance with the scriptures than when I first set myself to 
eppose their doctrines; and having always been taught to 
revere the sacred page as the word of ‘Him who cannot 
lie,’ I felt that I had reason to fear all was not right with 
me, when I saw my dislike to his character and govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, I could net give up my long-cherish- 
ed hope. I thought that when I understood them, Ishouald 
love them, for I always gave the understanding great cred- 
it in the work of salvation. In this situation I lived two 
years longer, until 2 became thoroughly convinced of the 
reality of the doctrines ef grace, and determined to sup- 
port them with all my faculties against all opposition, and 
never to try to explain away any part, in order to soften 
and mould them to the natural heart. But now trials be- 
gan which I had not foreseen. I had thought a belief of 
them, a speculative belief, was all that was necessary. I 
found now that I mast dove, as well as believe, and that 
‘excelled my power.’ Still I did not know but that I might be 
a ehristian ; 1 was loath to think that I nad deceived my- 
self and others, for I abhorred the character of the willi 

deceiver. I examined myself by the word of God from 
time to time, and what a sink of depravity did my heart 
appear to me, I saw then the root from whence springs 
every evil work, and felt it too. 1 could not bring myself 
to love the character of God; I felt as if he were a hard 
master ; requiring more of me, than he had given me abil- 
ity to perform. I knew this was false, for He had said. 
¥ It is not required of a man according to what he hath not, 
but according to what he hath.” This would silence my 
complaints but not relieve my mind. But I knew T was 
commanded to come to Him, and the reason why I di? not, 
was, because I would not. 1 was, | believe, willing to jus- 
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tify Him in all his dealings with me, and it was all the 
comfort, that I really enjoyed in this trying time which 
lasted for more than a year. I now set about trying to de 
all things with a single eye to the glory of God. I prayed 
for assistance, but thought I would myself try. Every en- 
deavor only showed me my inability, and not only this, 
but it threw back the veil and discovered to me that seLr- 
ISHNESS prompted every action, 1 could not but abhor my- 
self, though I fear, not in ‘ dust and ashes,’ I had often 
prayed— Lord search me and know me ; try my ways and 
see if there be any wicked way in me and lead me in the 
way everlasting ;’ but this view was unexpected, although 
it did not make me despair. I stil] attempted to do some- 
thing purely to the glory of Ged. Thespring was coming on, 
and the time for Sabbath schools to commence. Many of 
the pareats in our neigborhood were anxious for me to take 
the charge of their children. J too felt anzious for the 
children, and began the superintendence of them, not with- 
out fearing that there was something at the bottom of my 
heart that was not right even in this. The last sabbath 
morning in June, while I was going to the schoo! house, T 
asked myself what was my real motive for taking this 
charge upon me?—was it for the glory of God? Once 
more I saw Self unmasked, and traced its winding folds. 

I felt myself in a dungeon without one ray of light, and un- 
certain yet whether to hope or despair. I must, as a pro- 
fessor of religion keep the ground and maintain the cause 
of the blessed Saviour. 1 prayed to be kept from the abom- 
inable sin of hypocrisy, and the arm of Strength supported 

me. My design this.morning was, to give the oldest class 
some proofs of the divinity of the Son of God. I said, I 
will uphold thy honor, though I perish from thy presence. 

After going through the exercises of the school, and dis- 
missing the children as usual, I sat down and ence more 
examined my motives with an impartial eye ;—and now 

conviction, with irresistible power levelled to the ground 

this shaking totteriug fabric in which I had taken refuge, 

and had beer so long trying to support. I saw myself as I 

was, a guilty, helpless, undone sinner; one who had been 

endeavoring to help my Saviour to save me. My total de- 

pravity stared me in the face, and for the first time in my 
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life 1 saw the justice of God would be glorious if he cast 
me off forever. His gracious promises stood by me, which 
are made to the heavy laden burdened sinner, and I threw 
_myself upon his mercy to deal with me as he saw fit. I 
plead the merits of his Son,—that he would look upon the 
face of his anointed, and ‘ create within me a clean heart, 
and renew a right spirit within me.’ I felt a new confi- 
dence in him which I never had done before, and though he 
did not yet‘appear, but hid the brightness of his face, | mur- 
mured no more ; but little did I think that deliverance was 
so near. He who hears the cry of the raven, listened to 
mine. In the morning, with my head bent to the table,’ ° 
and my face covered with both my hands, under a sense of 
my guilt, not daring to look up, I ask’d for mercy in 
the evening I returned to my home with songs of joy. 
The preacher this day was a stranger, a missionary. His 
afternoon’s discourse was from these words, ‘ You must be 
born again.’ After discussing the doctrines of grace, he 
said, fowards the close of his sermon, ‘ Now this is a mys- 
téry: we do net pretend to explain this mystery, but we 
find it in the Bible—the Word of God, and we must sub- 
mit to infinite Wisdom.’ I had heard this often before 
without effect, but now it came commissioned to do its 
work: my prison door, that I had been so long trying to 
open myself, was unbarred by an unseen hand; my bonds 
were loosed and I was bidden to depart. My feelings were 
such as I cannot describe to you: in a moment J saw the 
beauty of the divine character ;—every attribute appeared 
consistent with his complete holiness; and that holiness 
which once made me dread the thought of being in his hand, 
I now loved. I regretted not only my own sins, but that 
ever there was a sin committed against Him who is love it- 
self. My desires for the souls of others have taken a new 
turn, and are much increased; and all that I can offer to 
his service seems not enough for a return to that boundless 
—that amazing love, which took me by the hand, and in 
spite of my opposition, led me to light, to life, and liberty. 
I owe him all and have nothing to pay, but Jesus is my 
surety, and in him I shall be accepted, and I wish for ne 
other access to God but through his merits.’ 

© Thus died after ten years struggle, the false hope of the 
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false professor; slain by the sword of the Spirit, the word 
of God. O! if I were a minister of the Gospel, I would 
never hold out the promises and consolations of the serip- 
tures to the unawakened sinner. It only tends to harden 
him in his fatal security. The doctrines of grace should be 
my theme, for they only are calculated to awaken the la- 
tent opposition of the heart against its Maker, and unless 
this is discovered, the wound cannot be healed. It is ruin- 
ous to ‘daub with avtempered mortar:’ ‘to cry peace, 
when there is no peace, saith our God, to the wicked.’ 
And it is of little use to thunder the terrors of a future state 
of misery, and still keep out of sight our entire deprav- 
ity.” L. M. 


THE BLANC-MANGE MOULD. 


© Mamma! said Luev, how gladIam. So you will 
have some blanc-mange, because cousins are coming. 
How f shall like that. Iam so fond of blane-mange, 
marmma. 

I thought you were going to say, replied the mother, 
that you hoped your cousins were fond of blanc-mange, 
Lucy. 

Why, so I do, said Lucy, colouring; I dare say they 
are. I think every body must, it is so nice. And mam- 
ma, may I have a little to make a feast with, with my doll. 
You know cousin Charlotte is quite a little girl; she will 
like to play at my doll house. I can make tea with my 
doll’s tea-things. It will be so nice to have blanc-mange te 
eat with our tea, you know, mamma. 

Mamma professed that her knowledge did not go so far. 
But she willingly consented that Lucy might have a little, 
for her own amusement. 

Lucy watched the pouring it out into the moulds, and 
several times exclaimed, O, I am afraid there will be none 
left, and wished, though she did not dare express it, that 
herself might be served first. At last every mould was 
filled, and there was a tolerable quantity left over. Now 
Lucy, my love, you may have this, here is much more thap 
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dolly can eat. Lucy’s eyes brightened to see it. But,— 
inamma,—what can I put it in; all the moulds are full. How 
I wish I had one of those pretty moulds, that with the 
robin-red-breast on it, or thet with a star. 

Nay, suid the mother, the shape cannot make any differ- 
ence in the taste of it, you know; Lucy, bring me a tea- 
cup, or a saucer. 

Lucy did not stir very quickly to find either saucer or 
tea-cup; neither of them were to her mind. But, as her 
mother made no effort to empty either robin-red-breast, or 
the star, Lucy found remonsirance would be in vain. She 
brought a blue and white tea-cup, received the dainty fluid, 
and hurried off with it, to. hide her tears, 

Her mother watched her emotions, although she did 
not then take any notice. She wished her child to feel 
her own disappointment, such as it was, fully; as she 
theught she saw in it an opportunity for giving her a les- 
son upon an oft disputed topic, whieh, under the influence 
of emotions which could pot be denied, might be impres- 
sive, 

When her cousins were gone, therefore, and the feast 
was all over, (as the mother was not willing to oo 
child’s hilarity,) she took an opportunity to say, Well, 
Lucy, you had a pleasant evening with cousins, had you 
not? 

O yes, mamma, I am sure we had, said Lucy, her eyes 
glistening with delight. 

And pray did dolly like her blanc-mange? Yes mamma, 
thank you, was the reply. But the fall of her countenance, 
showed that she had been disappointed, and had not yet 
recovered from her chagrin. 

Now, will Lucy tell me why she looks dull at this ques- 
tion, when she must own that the taste of the nicety was 
just the same. 

I should so have liked a mould, mamma, That is only 
telling me what I knew before, my love. But why should 
you so have liked it? 

Because every body has moulds for blanc-mange, mam- 
ma, 

But why then does every body have moulds for their 
blanc-mange ? 
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-I suppose, mamma, because they make it look so pretty ; 
which is more than merely tasting nice. 

That is a good answer, Lucy, end comes nearer to the 
point. You did not think, that when turned out of a cup, 
it looked so pretty, as if it had been in the shape of a robin- 
red-breast, and therefore you was disappointed. That I do 
not wonder at, for I reckon your feelings are quite natural 
and just. But supposing the shape of the mould had not 
heen that of a pretty bird, but of a toad or a snake, would 
not that have done as well? 

La! Mamma. I had rather have it in a cup with no 
shape at all, only neat and smooth, than in such an ugly 
shape. I should not have been able to put a bit of it into 
my mouth,or hardly to sit at the table where it was. 

These are true feelings, Lucy. 1 do not blame them, I 
would encourage them; and so, next time, you shall have 
one of the prettiest moulds for your blanc-mange; that 
which I think will please you best. 

Dear mamma, how I thank you. That is sc good, 
mamma. 

Well, but Lucy? What mamma? Can you think of 
nothing but blanc-mange, which may be the better for the 
shape of it, although the substance is the same ? 

O Yes, mamma,—a great many things. My doll’s bon- 
net; and my frock, mamma, that is cut so nicely in the 
new fashion ; and that set of Youths’ Magazines, all bouad 
and gilt. I like ita great deal better than those in yellow 
paper covers, though I suppose the reading inside is all the 
same. 

So you see, Lucy, that this principle is one of wide ap- 
plication, as well as quite natural—that, although the sub- 
stance is the same, yet the shape of it may make it either 
delightful or disagreeable. 

Yes mamma, 

Well, now, if you will listen to me, I will show you how 
this same principle may have application still further ; 
and to quite different things, things of much greater im- 
portance. 

You have a pretty work box, you know, with Chinese 
figures upon it, and a lock. Now a Dutch box, with a sli- 
ding lid, which might be bought for a few pence, would 
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hold ali your needles, and sewing cottons, quite as well. 
But this pleases you better ; and you feel more obliged to 
the friend who gave it you, than if it had been a Dutch box. 
It showed too more concern for your gratification ; and you 
received it as doubly precious, both for its beauty and her 
kindness. 

O yes,mamma, I am much obliged to my aunt, every 
time I look at my pretty box. I should not have felt so 
much s0, if it had been plain deal. 

Well now Lucy, suppose having looked at the outside, 
we take a peep at the inside.—Lucy coloured: 

I say suppose we open it and see; all your things are 
there, it is true; but how! some of the cotton balls halfun- 
wound, the pins stuck in them, instead of the pin-cushion, 
so that if one wants a piece of thread, one cannot get it 
without tangling. Or the needle you worked with and its 
piece of thread lying loose, so that you prick your fingers 
in searching for something else. Now to me, the maid 
Susan’s box, which is only a Dutch one, is more gratifying: 
because real usefulness is consulted, although there is no 
finery, as every thing is in its place, and you can take out 
whatever you want, without hazard or trouble. 

Mamma, I will go and put my box to rights, directly. 1 
wish you to put all straight, and neat, my love; it will then 
give me pleasure to look at it, as at a robin-red-breast. 
At present it is almost as disgusting as a toad. But don’t 
get up just now to do it, because I have more to say to you. 
‘ You know I have some difficulty in getting you to keep 
time, and erder, in your lessons. If you continue a quar- 
ter of an hour at your drawing longer than is allotted for it, 
you seem to think it is a matter of no consequence, espe- 
cially if you keep as much longer at your needle to make up 
for it. Yet perhaps when you do so, if I am ready to go 
out, you have not got your things on, and I have to wait; 
or, if I g6 to take my walk without you, then you think it 
very hard; although I conceive it to be only a suitable 
punishment, a lesson which may have the effect of inducing 
regularity in future; this is not putting your business into 
a pleasing shape, Lucy. Your work is done indeed; but 
not in a maoner which looks as if your object was to please 
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your mother. Not to add, that burried stitches, such as 
need to be picked out again; or negligent corners, such as 
I must sew over afresh, to prevent their coming undone 
the first wash ;-—-these things are more like letting dirt mix 
with your blanc-mange, than pouring it into a mould of a 
pleasing shape. Will you wonder if I see the difference, 
and feel it too, 

Lucy continued to look very grave, but she said nothing, 
perceiving that her mamma was about to proceed. 

Lucy, | once knew a little girl about your age, who had 
a doll, a very pretty doll, like your’s. She had also a little 
sister, about the age of your sister Eliza, who sometimes 
wished to have the doll to nurse it. I have known that 
little girl give it to her, sometimes with great good nature, 
smile at her, and say, take it dear, and hold it pretty. 
That was putting the blanc-mange into a beautiful mould, 
I have too known her sometimes, give it her indeed, but 
without a smile, or a word. She had it you know, as you 
had your blanc-mange; but it was not so nice, it did notlook 
pleasing. And once I happened to see it withheld from 
her, till the little sister, who was ill; became fretful, then, 
when necessity, not choice, or kindness operated, it was 
thrownather. If had seen a toad or a snake, could I have 
been more disgusted. This was a very ugly shape indeed, 
to give to that which ought to have been an act of kindness, 
and so a nicety. 

Indeed, mamma, I will never do so again. 

And Lacy, will not pert answers to servants come under 
the same description, , there is a grace in doing a kind- 
ness, which makes it doubly kind. Even a wifting benefit 
to a poor person, may be made to thrill through their grate- 
ful bosoms delightfully, by a kind word additional, or a be- 
nevolent look. 

Need I say, that in the every day intercourse of brother 
and sister, this shaping our conduct pleasantly is too often 
forgotten. A very little consideration would prevent most 
of the disagreements which are apt to arise; which give 
the family rather the semblance of a nest of hissing ser- 
pents, than of sisters and brothers, whom mutual love 
should bind to every sort of kindness, both as to essence 
and form. 
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She was going to apply the rule to a daughter’s behav- 
iour to her mother, and the thousand little duties, which 
might become great kindnesses, by the mode of performing 
them, when, perceiving Lucy was deeply affected, and noi 
being willing to put her own well-meant expostulations into 
an unpleasant shape, or give a wound where she only inten- 
ded a friendly caution, she stopt; and taking her full-hear- 
ted child to her bosom, said, Lucy, my love, I would put 
every thing [ do for you into the most pleasing form. 
This lesson, indeed, is more like physic than sweet-meat ; 
it is not blanc-mange, but rhubarb, however even that 
may be sweetened; so here is a mother’s kiss, Lucy, my 
love. 

Remember that most things, even good things, may be 
made more gratifying by the shape given them; and kind- 
ness is clever in contriving a pretty robin-red-breast, or a 
heavenly star. “re 


THE CONTRAST. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
(Continued from page 243.) 
* But ’tis our God supports our frame, 
The God that built us first; 
Salvation to th’ Almighty name, 
That rear’d us from the dust.”——-Wartrts. 
Unexpected delight—Life sometimes desirable even io a Christian— 
Meditation upon religion—The Lord's table neglected—what it requires 


~--How young pérsons may be useful---/n important event—An affect- 
ing conversation. 


Waar was the surprise and astonishment of Elworthy, 
when he visited his mother the following week, to see her 
considerably revived! Her countenance no longer pallid, 
but tinged with a gentle flush! As be approached her'she 
extended her hand, and exclaimed, “ See what God has 
done! Since your last visit, my spirits are so much better, 
and my strength so much increased, that I am a wonder to 
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myself! What if the Lord should restore me! and there 
is nothing too hard for him.” “Oh, my mother !” return- 
ed he, “ how can I express my gratitude to God for such 
inestimable blessings as I have received, and if you should 
be restored, my cup would indeed run over.” 

“ Life is at all times desirable, my dear son, but there 
are some peculiar circumstances which lead us, if agreea- 
ble to the will of God, to wish a longer residence in 
the bedy. A Christian should be willing to die or to live, 
according to the pleasure of God. Nothing but a good 
hope can reconcile us to part with all below, and hence the 
fears and distracted state of those who have no conscious- 
ness of pardon through the blood of Jesus. The apostle 
Paul desired to depart and to be with Christ as far better 
than to exist here ; yet while he desired this on account of 
his own personal. enjoyment, he was content to abide in 
the flesh on account of the state of the churches. Need 1 
say, my son, that on your account I feel happy at the pros- 
pect of restoration to health, and to behold you treading 
in the path that conducts to the regions of bliss, will be 
the summit of my happiness as to the present world.” 

We will leave Mrs. Elworthy for a time, to observe the 
transactions that occurred in the family of Mr. Le Monde, 
whose mind was still restless and disturbed, and whose sus- 
picious eye darted by turns at Melville, Freeman, and E]- 
worthy. The conduct of Melville had been invariably 
circumspect, and had placed him almost above suspicion 
itself. He was neither gay nor volatile, In the counting- 
house he was strictly attentive to business, and his leisure 
hours were still devoted to the improvement of his mind. 
Although his dress was neat, and his appearance always 
genteel, it was far removed from extravagance, and al- 
though his deportment was polite and gentlemanly, it had 
nothing of the affectation of a petit-maitre. He read 
much, and reflected upon what he read. His favourite 
poet was Young, and he sometimes indulged in meditating 
upon a passage that struck his mind, and committed his 
thoughts to paper. The following is a specimen :— 

Reticro0n. 
“* Religion ! thou the soul of happiness, 
And, groaning Calvary ! of thee; there shine 
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The noblest truths ; there strongest motive sting ; 
There sacred violence assaults the soul, 
There nothing bat compulsion is forborne.” 


Rer.ecrions, 

“ Such is the sublime description of religion, given by a 
favourite poet ; the ‘ soul of happiness’ indeed! Ah! 
there is no happiness beside. This heart assents to the as- 
sertion, Every thing around proclaims it. Pleasure, wealth, 
honour, can afford nothing to delight the mind, nothing 
substantial. They are broken cisterns of comfort at the 
best. Could Alexander, could Croesus, could. Belshazzar, 
speak, what a tale would they unfold! A world cannot 
satisfy the desires of the soul, India, Pera, and Mexico 
may pour forth their treasures, but ‘ Geld says, not in me, 
and not in me the diamond.’ Religion is the source, the 
soul of happiness—and have not I tasted it ? have.not I 
experienced its joys ? cannot I exult in the humble hope 
that my sin is forgiven, and my person accepted in the be- 
loved? Oh, Calvary! Calvary! thy cross is my hope, 
my foundation, my glory! redemption ! theme of angels ! 
joy of sinful man! Oh, God, help me to give myself up 
to thy service, to join myself to thy e, to make thy 
cause my owa, and to identify myself with its prosperity. 
Help me to declare what thou hast done for my soul. Thy 
love constrains me, binds me to thyself by ties which eter- 
nity cannot burst asunder, Yes! thy people shall be m 
people, and their God shall be my God.” R, M. 


It may be seen by this extract from his memorandum- 
book, that his mind was made up. He saw that it was his 
duty to attend to his Saviour’s command, ‘ Do this in re- 
membrance of me,’ and he therefore intimated, by letter, 
his desire to the minister of the chapel which he attended. 

It is a subject for deep regret, that the table of the 
Lord is neglected by so many, who continually reply tothe 
exhortations that are delivered, “ I pray thee have me ex- 
cused.” Some plead their unfitness, others theit youth, 
others their objections to certain characters who partake 
of the Lord’s supper; and hence the number of commu- 
nicants is sosmall, The fears that operate upon the minds 
of some tender consciences are entitled to our respect. 
It is certainly awful to eat and drink “ unworthily,” but 

24* 
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they who are chargeable with this, are persons who do it 
without examination ; without inquiring if they have the 
marks and evidences of genuine disciples ; if they have 
been convinced of their sins, and Aumbled on their ac- 
count; if they have received Christ as their ground of 
pardon and acceptance before God, and especially, if their 
lives and tempers, their conduct at home and abroad, ac- 
cord with their profession of love to God, and testify that 
their hearts are changed, and that they are new creatures 
in Christ Jesus. That very improper characters are 
found at the Lord’s table must be admitted. They 
may not indeed be drunkards, or openly dishonest, 
or licentious; but they may be busy bodies, tale-bear- 
ers, evil speakers, angry, passionate, revengeful, proud, 
conceited, lovers of pleasure, worldly minded, covetous. 
A loving, modest, peaceful temper should be cultivated by 
those who come to the Lord’s table (where the agreement 
should be ratified and confirmed, from month to month) 
to endeavour “ to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace.” What a profanation is it of this sacred ordi- 
nance, when it becomes an instrament of qualification to a 
worldly office, or when it is used as ‘a mere charm or pass- 
port to the enjoyments of the heavenly world ! ! 

It is devoutly to be wished, that young persons who 
are truly and decidedly pious, that is, who heat God and 
keep his commandments, .would conscientiously devote 
themselves publicly to Him, associate themselves with his 
people, ana engage in works of benevolence and love ; 
that our females would be ready to work for the poor, visit 
the sick, instruct the ignorant; and the other sex, take 
under their care the villages and hamlets in their vicinity, 
where the people, uncivilized and uninformed, know not 
the way of truth. How many of our pious youths might 
be usefully engaged in reading a sermon to some of their 
poor neighbors on the Lord’s day ! 

To return to Robert Melville. Having addressed a re- 
spectful letter to his minister, as already remarked, he was 
requested to state his feelings and views on the subject of 

igi His reply was extremely interesting, and discov- 
ered the kindness and love of God in impressing his mind 
at an early period with the necessity of conversion ; the 
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gradual manner in which he had been led into a knowledge 
of divine truth—the pleasure he had experienced in hear- 
ing the word—and the fears that had frequently oppressed 
his mind—but that he was fully persuaded of the willing 

ness and ability of Jesus to save sinners—that his mind 
was entirely fixed upon resigning himself to the laws of 
his kingdom, and notwithstanding he had reason to expect 
the reproach of some who were hostile to the vital princi- 
ples of doctrinal and experimental religion, he was deter- 
mined to confess Him before men, and to glory only in His 
cross. The introduction of young Melville to the table of 
the Lord was highly gratifying to the minister, who gave 
him a suitable and encouraging exhortation, in which he 
charged him to live mindful of that worthy name by which 
he was called; to attend the house of the Lord regularly ; 
and to associate principally with the most spiritual part of 
the congregation ; to maintain a respectable moral charac- 
ter for honesty, integrity, sobriety ; to observe due respect 
to every individual ; and to be constantly watchful over 
his own soul ; “ May you, my dear young friend and bro- 
ther,” said the minister, taking him by the hand, “ may you 
be a blessing to the church, an ornament to religion, and a 
useful member of civil society. I give you my right hand 
as a token of that sincere fellowship with which, in the 
name of this Christian society, I receive you; and may the 
blessing of God rest upen you, now and for ever.” 

The more Melville reflected upon his privileges as a 
communicant, the more he discovered his obligations. He 
saw that how cautious soever he had been before, he must 
be still more so in future. Le Monde sometimes rallied 
him.on the subject of his great attention to religion. “I 
fear, my dear Robert,” said he, “ that your mind may be 
injured by the severe task you impose on yourself. Is it 
not possible to carry our ideas of religion too far? May 
not a person be unreasonably precise? Religion is a deep 
subject, and studying it too closely may ps have an 
injurious tendency.” 

“ Pardon me, honoured Sir,” rejoined Melville, “ but I 
do not think God can be loved too much, or served toe 
ditigently, when Scripture is the rule of faith and duty. 
The happiness I enjoy is superior te what I cam describe. 
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I have no melancholy, nothing to distress me, nothing to 
fear, even to grieve me, but the thought that my conduct 
towards yourself and others may not be so correct and ac- 
.cordant with my profession of the Gospel as it should be.” 

“ Make yourself easy on that head,” hastily interrupted 
Le Monde, “ I am satisfied, perfectly satisfied with all you 
do and say—only I fear lest you should become too rigid— 
_ “ Will you allow a youth to speak ?” said Melville,“ but 
your kindness encourages me.—Religion, honoured Sir, 
must be ail or nothing. It allows not of a divided heart. 
The scripture says, ‘ No man can serve two masters’—and 
‘ He that will be the friend of the world is the enemy of 
God.’ Worldly pleasure and religious enjoyment have no 
affinity, and therefore I have determined to renounce the 
world, and to live to God, resigning thus the transient bliss 
of time for the permanent felicity of eternity,” 

Le Monde heard with deep attention, and turned round 
for a moment while the pam rea tear dropped from his 
eye. It wasa tear that betokened the assent of his under- 
standing, and the feelings that had been aroused by the art- 
less and fervent address of Robert Melville. “ There 
must be a reality in religion,” said he to himself, “ there is 
something felt.and enjoyed by this dear youth which I 
have never yet experienced. Yes, he possesses principle, 
that priftciple which gives manliness and consistency. In 
his religion I can see clearly united, doctrine, experience, 
and practice. It is the very religion I want, and must pos- 
sess in order to enter heaven.” Turning to Melville, he 
exclaimed, “ Go forward, dear Robert, I would not impede 
your progress for the world. Give thanks to the Almighty 
for his great goodness to you, in direeting your steps, I 
wish I were able to converse with you on these glorious 
subjects—but ah! . ... I have been unprofitable, un- 
deserving, a cumberer of the ground. Yet I hope I shall 
not ‘ be hewn down and cast into the fire. —Persevere in 
the of religion. Amidst all my thoughilessness, I 
am decided in my opinion, that nothing but true piety can 
confer true happiness.” 

( To be continued. ) 
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ACCOUNT OF THE SAMARITANS. 


Illustrating John iv. 


The Samaritans were chiefly descendants of those Assy- 
rians whom Salmaneser sent to inhabit the Kingdom of 
Israel, when he carried the ten tribes captive, originally 
Pagans, and called Cushites by the Jews (2 Kings xvii. 6, 
24.) either from the name of their country or by way of 
reproach; but mixing with the remainder of the tribes, 
and being punished with Lions, and instructed by some 
Israclitish priests, they gradually receded from then Pagan 
idolatries, and, after the Babylonian captivity, became zeal- 
ous in the worship of the true God. They were circumci- 
sed, offered sacrifices, performed the regal ceremonies and 
expected the Messiah, who was to deliver them from all 
calamities, and to teach them all things. (2 Kings xvii. 
25.) Yet they never complied with Judaism any farther 
than to own the five Books of Moses ; rejecting the rest of 
the Jewish canon. These five Books are stil! preserved, 
written in the old Hebrew or Phoenician character, and 
were brought among them by Manassah, and those apos- 
tate Jews that came over with him and settled in Samaria. 
They had priests and sacrifices like the Jews, but would 
not allow Jerusalem to be the place of public worship; and 
therefore, to divert the common people from the Temple 
of God, by the means of Sanballat,a great Prince of their 
nation, they erected another Temple of great magnificence 
upon Mount Gerizim, near Sichem, and not far from Sa- 
maria ; imitating the policy, though not the idolatry of Je- 
roboam, the first king of Israel after the division. This 
Temple was built 204 years after the Babylonian captivity, 
and 332 before the aativity of Christ, and proved a great 
weakening to the Jewish church; for all profligate wretch- 
es, malefactors, and excommunicated persons among the 
Jews, immediately repaired to this place, and joined in the 
Samaritan worship. This, with some other resentments, 
occasioned such violent heats between the Jews and Sama- 
ritans, though immediate neighbours, that they would have 
no commerce or correspondence With each other, and one 
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continually branded the other with the most reproachful 
titles imaginable. About 200 years afterwards, the Jews 
growing powerful by the valour of the Maccabees, the Sa- 
maritans were subdued by John Hyrcanus, who destroyed 
Samaria and their schismatical Temple, and confined them 
to the little province of Samaria above described. Yet this 
did not extinguish their hatred and prejudices; but they 
still kept Mount Gerizim for their place of public worship, 
and continued their schism till the final destruction of both 
nations by Titus the Roman Emperor. 

Since the Samaritans agreed with the Sadducees in re- 
jecting traditions and keeping strictly to the written word, 
the Jews have taken occasion to calumniate them, as if 
they agreed in other particulars with the Sadducees, and 
denied with them the resurrection of the dead, which led 
Epiphanius and St. Gregory into the mistake of asserting 
this opinion ; whereas the resurrection of the dead has al- 
ways been a doctrine as firmly held, and as certainly be- 
lieved, among them as by the Jews themselves,—Lewis. 


CANA OF GALILEE. 


Axscut a quarter of a mile before we entered the village, 
is a spring of delicious limpid water, close to the road, 
whence all the water is taken for the supply of the village. 
Pilgrims of course halt at this spring, as the source of the 
water which our Saviour by his first miracle converted into 
wine. At such places it is certain to meet either shepherds 
reposing with their flocks, or caravans halting to drink. A 
few olive trees being near the spot, travellers alight, spread 
their carpets beneath these trees, and having filled their 
pipes, generally smoke and take some coffee ; always pre- 
ferring repose in these places, to the accommodations which 
are offered in the villages. Such has been the custom of 
the country from time immemorial, 

We entered Cana and halted at 2 small Greek chapel, 
in the court of which we all rested, while our breakfast was 
spread upon the ground.. This grateful meal consisted of 
about a bushel of cucumbers, some white mulberries, a 
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very insipid fruit, gathered from the trees reared to feed 
silk-worms ; hot cakes of unleavened bread, fried in honey 
ard butter, and, as usual, plenty of fowls. 

The ruins of a church are shewn ‘in this place, which is 
said to have been erected over the spot where the marriage 
feast of Cana was held. It is worthy of note, that walking 
among these ruins, we saw large massy stone water-pots, 
answering the description given of the ancient vessels of 
the country; not preserved nor exhibited as relics, but lay- 
ing about, disregarded by the present inhabitants, as antiqui- 
ties with whose original use they were unacquainted. 
From the appearance, and the number of them, it was evi- 
dent that a practice of keeping water in large stone pots, 
each holding from eighteen to. twenty-seven gallons, was 
once common in the country.—Clarke’s Travels, 


———_——— 


Portry. 
PSALM civ. 24. 


Tuov art, O God the life and light 

Of ali this wond’rous world we see ; 

Its glow by day, its smile by night, 

Are but reflections caught from thee ; 
Where'er we turn thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and bright are thine. 


When day with farewell beam delays, 
Among the opening clouds of even, 
And we can almost think we gaze 
Through golden vistas into heaven, 
Those hues that mark the sun’s decline, 
So soft, so radiant, Lord, are thine. 


When night, with wings of stormy gloom, 
O’ershadows all the earth and skies, 

Like some dark beauteous bird, whose plume 
Is sparkling with a thousand eyes, 

That sacred gloom, those fires divine, 

So grand, so countless, Lord, are thine. 
When youthful Spring around us breathes, 
Thy Spirit warms her fragrant sigh, 

And every flower the summer wreathes, 

Is born beneath that kindling eye; 

Where’er we turn thy glories shine, 

And all things fair and bright are thine. Moors. 
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THE WORLD. 
Nahum ii. 10. 


Suez is empty, void, and waste, 

Her emptiness resounds, nothing is there 

But noise to fill thine ear ; 

Cease to her, for thou canst but find 

A blast of murmuring wind ; 

For, like the baby’s bubble, full and fair, 

Grasp her, and she is nothing more than air. 

Fond youth, go build thy hopes on better grounds, 

The soul that vainly founds 

Her joys upon this world, but feeds on empty sounds. 

She loudly sounds as great and long to last, 

Yet transient is the blast 

Of honour’s trump; echo attendant there, 

Will whisper in thine ear, 

It is but wind, which, where it listeth, blows, 

And often miost befriendeth virtue’s foes ! 

Such honor earth can give! And shall the mind 

Degraded, stoop to bnid 

Th’ immortal soul, a slave, to serve a blast of wind? 

Here is no real substance, all is void, 

If, for its own sake, seught to be enjoyed, 

Vicissitude hands round the cup of sorrow : 

Rais’d up to-day, to be dash’d down to-morrow, 

Is man, poor man, who lives on dying breath, 

The daily victim of a living death. 

‘Then, stripliag, build thy hopes on surer grounds, 

The shelt’ring rock, which death and hell confounds, 

Trust not this hollow world, of empty cheating re 
G.-E. L. 


SHELTER FROM THE STORM. 


WueEn rising wind and rain descending, 
A near approaching storm declare ; 
With trembling speed, their wings extending, 
The birds to shek’ring trees repair. 
So I, by faith, with sin oppress’d, 
Weeks take, O Christ, in thee ; 
‘Thou art my a dee and rest, 
From every evil shelter me. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Ronim; A. A. and Caution to Youth, have been received 
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